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Published, weekly, by SAMUEL HUESTIS, | some of those elegant accomplishments on {ly habituated to that rank in society in 


No.235 Broadway, two doors from Park-place, | which she peculiarly prided herself’ Ma-! 
New-York, at Four Dollars per annum, nays | 


aks ienahiiie.: tn lene | tilda was never so happy as when in her, 
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society, while Mrs. Freeman and her son | 
a ~~ | vied with each other in endeavours to ren-| 


RE ~ 1 G) N an 1 9 x. | der her situation such as would teach her to | 
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AN ORIGINAL TALE. orget that she ever had cause for sorrow. 


CHAPTER VY. 





{jealous eve of Augusta, appeared rather | 
| more particular and affectionate than their 
After due consultation on the subject, it |! relative situation required. Not that Au- | 
was finally settled that Adelaide shouid | gusta had any designs on her cousin’s heart, | 
write to her venerable guardian at Petit- for her own was already disposed of; but. 
ville, an account of her present situation, | ‘the idea of his being united to a “ yankee 
and of the incidents which led to it; and | girl, *? was what she gould never contem- 
that an inquiry should be immediacy set || plate with any degree of complacency. 
on foot to learn the address of her aunt in | In her estimation, it would be a stigma 
the West-Indies, in order that there might lon the family, which nothing could ever 
be despatched to her a letter of similar im- | efface. 
port, inclosing that of her deceased sister. | At the particular request of Freeman, 
In conformity to this arrangement, Adelaide i his friend Moore had also written to Mr. | 
consented to remain in her present asylum, | Vernon, assuring him of the safety of his. 
until an answer from Mr. Vernon could be | ward, of the respectability of the family. 
received, and his wishes respecting tle jin which she resided, and of their unani- 
future disposition of herself ascertaine’. * "sous wish for her to continue with them 








The lewer to Petitville was deposited in j until otherwise provided for. Although | 


the post-office the same evening, and on | Adelaide was totally ignorant of this friend- | 
the following day, the inquiries of Freeman, | ly interference, its effects were not at all | 
respecting the aunt, were crowned with | displeasing to her; when, on opening her | 
success, as good fortune introduced him to | patron’s answer to her own epistle, instead | 
a gentleman from Martinique, who was in- | of an immediate recall to Petitville, she | 
timately acquainted with Monsieur and | learned that it was his wish for her to re- 
Madame Villeau, (the name Mrs. Garner || main, for the present, in the asylum, to 
had acquired by this second marriage) who || which she had been so providentially con- 
lived at St. Pierres, in a style of no ordi-|| ducted; and to consider herself ia the 
nary splendour. It is needless to say that | capacity of a boarder, for whose expeuses 
Adelaide lost no time in profiting by this | he held himself accountable. The same | 
information. A packet of letters was im-|| mail brought Mrs. Freeman a letter on the 
mediately prepared, including, besides her || subject, fraught with sentiments of gratitude 
own, one from the good Rector,and another "for the protection she had so generously 
from Mrs. Freeman. These were despatch- | afiorded the unfortunate orphan, and con- 
ed to Madame Villeau, by a vessel then!) taining seme mysteridus intimations, that 
fortunately just on the point of sailing for | in succouring Adelaide, she performed an 
Martinique. act of more importance than present ap- 

Several days elapsed before an answer || pearances might seem to indicate, but of | 
was received from Petitville ; but in the || which she might, one day, be convinced. 














which he had no doubt she was destined to 
move, whether acknowledged by her mater- 
| nal relations or not. 

Adelaide now began to feel herself some- 
| what domesticated, and gradually resumed 
| that natural vivacity, of which her recent 


The attentions of Freeman, indeed, to the || misfortunes had divested her. She could 


not, indeed, under existing circumstances, 


| accompany the family to places of public 


amusement, but she was blest with internal 
resources of entertainment more congenial 
to her present feelings and situation. Books. 
drawing, or music, occupied the few solita- 
ry hours that were allotted her; and solitude, 
thus sweetened, was never irksome or dis- 
pleasing. Matilda, however, was too fond 
of her society to leave her often to herself, 


/and as their tastes and sentiments were 
| perfectly congenial, the public circles of 


which the Miss Pembertons were considered 
the brightest ornaments, were now almos" 
entirely deprived of the presence of tly 
youngest. Perhaps Augusta was not dis- 
pleased at th’: voluntary seclusion of her 
sister; tw thCaCh her vanity forbade be: + 
consider Matilda as a rival in the field of 
fashion, yet she was often chagrined at see- 
ing her engross attentions which she though: 
due more particularly to herself. 

The only public place to which Adelaide 


had accompanied the family, was church ; 
and even there, her appearance was very 
brief; for the heat of the weather, in a 
crowded house, produced such an effect on 
her nerves, that in the middle of the service 


she was borne senseless from the pew, nor 


| did she recover until the usual restoratives, 
|in the open air, had been profusely admi- 
nistered. In the eagerness of Matilda and 


her aunt to give her air, they incautiously 
unlocked the chain by which the miniature 
of her mother hung suspended to her neck. 


‘It dropped on the pavement of the porch, 


and was picked up by a stranger, who, 


| after gazing on ita moment, uttered an un- 


mean time, Adelaide had nothing to regret, || The venerable writer regretted that his || intelligible exclamation, and handed it to 
but a conscious inability of expressing the || own circumstances were not such as would | Freeman. As Adelaide opened her eyes, 


gratefulsensations continually excited in her || enable 
bosom by the tender assiduities of her new |! and cheerfully consented to her reinsining| 
triends. Even Augusta was civil to her, |} with Mrs. Freeman and her accomplished | 
and would occassionally condescend to|| nieces, until she could hear from Madame 
dazzle the young rustic with a display of || Villeau ; as she would thus become gradual- | 




















,|| the stranger seized her hand, as if about 
|addressing her. Without speaking, how- 
‘ever, he stared wildly in her face—then 
smiting his forehead with his hand, rushed 
into the street, and disappeared. These 
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by Freeman, who, with Matilda, accom- 


- tegular patron of both these institutions ; 
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maysterious movements excited no attention 
in the party, as every thought was directed 
to Adelaide, at whose request the coach 
was ordered up, into which she was assisted 


her home. No unpleasant conse- 
quences resulted to the health of Adelaide, 
who found herself sufficiently recovered 
to attend the evening service. 

Although the summer was far advanced, 
the theatre had not yet closed for the sea- 
son, and Messrs. Pepin and Breschard had 
just opened the circus, with a splendid 
company of equestrians. Freeman was a 


and as avery deserving actress, (Mrs. 
Young) was about to take a benefit at the 
theatre, he wished the whole family to 
attend the . Matilda would 
ladly have excused herself, for the sake of 
passing the evening with her dear new sis- 
ter; but in compliance with her cousin’s 
urgent request, (in which she was seconded 
by Adelaide herself) she at length consent- 
ed to accompany the party, which consisted 
of Mrs. Freeman, her son, Augusta, Ma- 
tilda, and two visiting ladies. Fitzallan 
was not in town, having been (more than 
a week before) called to Baltimore, by busi- 


The happy group departed-at the’ asual 
hoar, while our heroine, again left, alone, 
resumed the perusal of a vew poem which 
had been loaned her by Fitzallan. 

She was seated near an open window, 
which looked into a small garden in the 
rear of the house, and was lost in one of 
those ecstacies, which some passages in 
Scott’s poetry are so admirably calculated 
to excite, when the clock struck ten. She 
heard it not, but raising her rapture-lighted 
eyes from the page, involuntarily exclaimed, 


How exquisitely beautiful |” . 
Who can paint her surprise, on hearing 
a voice lowly articulate in reply — 


‘¢ Beautiful, indeed! I could gaze for 
ever !” 

With a faint shriek she darted from her 
seat, and venturing a timid glance at the 
window, caught the glimpse of a human 
countenance, which instantly disappeared. 
in the first moment of alarm, she was about 
flying from the room ; but suddenly rally- 
ing her mental faculties, she advanced to 
the window to close the blinds, when she 
discerned the dim figure of @ human being 
gliding among the distant shrubbery, in the 


Surprised at a circumstance for which 
she knew not how to account, she rang the 
bell, and inquired of the servant who had 
answered her summons, if there was any 
comm-inication between the garden and 
the street. 

There was none, except a portal, of 
which his master had the key. 

She then stated the cause of her inquiry, 
and the servant proceeded to search the 
garden ; but no intruder was found, nor was 


have made his escape, unless he had passed 
through the house or leaped the wall. 

Lost in conjecture on this mysterious in- 
cident, she again resumed her book, but 
had scarcely read a page, before she was 
interrupted by something falling at her feet, 
apparently from the ceiling. It was a 
paper, rudely folded, on which, with some 
difficulty, she deciphered the following 
sentences, written with a lead pencil : 

‘Miss Dupont is requested to pardon 
the alarm unintentionally occasioned by 
one who is only seeking to serve her. My 
feelings betrayed me—I am in possession 
of a secret, which it is necessary for you to 
know—I dare not write my name—your 


father lives=-if you wish ever to see him, 


never breathe this incidept to a human 
being—I will contrive an interview—but 
I must not be knowa. Be silent as the 
grave. Adieu.” 

i [To be Continued.] 
—————————————— Ea 


From Blackwood’s.Magazine, of December, 1819. 


IVANHOE; 
A ROMANCE. 
By the author of “ Waverly.” 
[Continued from page 114.] 


They are interrupted by a cavalcade 
passing through the wood, which we shall 
quote, because it at once. introduces our 
readers to some of the principal characters 


most beautifully executed things in the 
whole book. : 

“ Their numbers amounted to ten men, 
of whom the two who rode foremost seemed 
to be persons of considerable importance, 
and the others their attendants. “It was 
not difficult to ascertain the condition and 
character of one of these personages. He 
was obviously an ecclesiastic of high rank ; 








gloom of which it soon disappeared. 


any outlet discovered by which he could | 


of the story, and is, besides, one of the} 
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but composed of materials much finer than 
those which the rule of that order admitted, 
His mantle and hood were of the best 
Flanders cloth, and fell in ample, and not 
ungraceful folds around a handsome though 
somewhat corpulent person. His counte. 
nance bore as little the marks of self-de. 
nial, as his habit indicated contempt of 
worldly splendour. His features might 
have been called good, had there not lurk. 
ed under the pent-house of his eye, that sly 
epicurean twinkle which indicates the cau. 
tious voluptuary. In other respects, his 
profession and situation had taught him a 
ready command over his countenance, 
which he could contract at pleasure inte 
solemnity, although its natural expression 
was that of good-humoured social indul. 
gence. In defiance of conventual rules, 
and the edicts of popes and councils, the 
sleeves of this dignitary were lined and 
turned up with rich furs, his mantle se. 
cured at the throat with a golden clasp, 
and the whole dress proper to his order as 
much refined upon and ornamented, as that 
of a quaker-beauty of the present day, 
who, while she retains the garb and cos- 
tume of her sect, continues to give to its 
simplicity, by the choice of materials and 
the mode of disposing them, a certain air 
coquettish attraction, savouring but too 
much of the vanities of the world. 

“ This worthy churchman rode upon a 
well-fed ambling mule, whose furniture was 
highly decorated, and whose bridle, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, was orna- 
mented with silver bells. In his seat he 
had nothing of the awkwardness of the 
convent, but displayed the easy and habi- 
tual grace of a well-trained horseman. In- 
deed, it seemed that so humble a convey- 





|ance as a mule, in however good case, and 


however well broken to a pleasant and ac- 
commodating amble, was only used by the 
gallant monk for travelling on the road. 
A lay brother, one of those who followed 
in the train, had, for-its use upon other oc- 
casions, owe of the most handsome Spanish 
jennets ever bred in Andalusia, which mer- 
chants used at that time to import, with 
great trouble and risk, for the use of per- 
sons of wealth and distinction. The saddle 
and housings of this superb palirey were 
covered by a long foot-cloth, which reached 
nearly to the ground, and on which were 
richly embroidered mitres,crosses,and other 
ecclesiastical emblems. Another lay bro 








his dress was that of a Cistercian Monk, 





ther led a sumpter mule, loaded probably 
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with his superior’s baggage ; and two monks 
of his own order, of inferior station, rode 
together in the rear, laughing and convers- 
ing with each other, without taking much 
notice of the other members of the caval- 
eade. 

«“ The companion of the church digni- 
tary was a man past forty, thin; strong, 
tall, and muscular ; an athletic figure, 
which long fatigue and constant exercise 
seemed to have left none of the softer pari 
of the human form, having reduced the 
whole to brawn, bones, and sinews, which 
had sustained a thousand toils, and were 
ready to dare a thousand more. His head 
was covered with a scarlet cap, faced with 
fur—of that kind which the Frencty call 
mortier, from its resemblance to the shape 
ef an inverted mortar. His countenance 
was therefore fully displayed, and its ex- 
pression was calculated to impress a degree 
of awe, if not of fear, upon strangers.— 
High features, naturally strong, and power- 
fully expressive, had been burnt almost 
into Negro blackness by constant exposure | 
to the tropical sun, and might, in their or- 


' dinary state, be said to slumber after the 


storm of passion had passed away ; but the 
projection of the veins of the forehead, the 
readiness with which the upper lip and its 





as flexible to the body as those which are ee a bundle of darts or javelins, 
now wrought in the stocking loom, and of!) about four feet in length, having sharp 
less ébdurate materials. The fore-part of! steel heads, a weapon euch j m use among 
his thighs, where the folds of his mantle |, ithe Saracens, and of which the memory is 
permitted them to be seen, were also co- | yet preserved in the martial exercise called 
'vered with linked mail; the knees and feet || El Jerrid, still practised im the eastern 
were defended by splints, or thin plates of | countries. 
steel, ingeniously joined upon each other 5 | | The singular appearance of this caval- 
and wail hose reaching from the ankle to||cade not ouly attracted the curiosity of 
the knee, effectually protected the legs, and | Wamba, but excited even that of his less 
completed the rider’s defensive armour. In | } volatile companion. The monk he instant- 
his girdle he wore a long and double-edged | ly knew to be the Prior of Jorvaulx Albbey, 
dagger, which was the ouly offensive wea-| well known for many miles around, as # 
pon about his person. | lover of the chase, of the banquet, and, i! 
“He rode pot a mule, like his compa- | fame did him not wrong, of other worldly 
nion, but a strong hackney for the road, to pleasures still more inconsistent with his 
save his gallant war-horse, which a oquioe| monastic vows.” 
led behind, fully accoutred for battle, with | ‘These personages are all on their way to 
|a chamfrom or plaited head-piece upon his @ great passage of arms or tournament, 
head, having a short spike projecting from | about to be held by Prince John, the cruel 
the front. On one side of the saddle hung and traitorous viceroy of his brother, at 
a short battle-ax, richly inlaid with Da-| Ashby-de-le-Zouche. They choose to take 
| mascene carving ; on the other the rider’s | up their quarters for the night at the abode 
| plumed head-piece and hood of mail, with of Cedric, where they arrive im spite of 
a long two-handled sword, used by the | the wilful misdirection of Gurth and Wam- 
\chivalry of the period. A second squire) ba; and although not over welcome. are 
| held aloft his master’s lance, from the ex- | treated with all the abundant hospitality ot 
'tremity of which fluttered a small bande the age. A strange group are assembled 
role, or streamer, bearing a cross of the | | this evening im the hall of the old Franklin. 
| same form with that embroidered upon his| In addition to the personages already 











thick black mustaches quivered arta He also carried his small triangular | noticed, there as the stately Saxon P’rimeess 


slightest emotion, plainly intimated that 
the tempest might be again and easily 
awakened. His keen, piercing, dark eyes, 
told, in every glance, a history of difficulties 
subdued, and dangers dared, and seemed 
to challenge opposition to his wishes, for 
the pleasure of sweeping it from his road 
by a determined exertion of courage and of 
will; a deep scar on his brow gave addi- 
tional sternness to his countenance, and a 
sinister expression to one of his eyes, which 
had been slightly injured upon the same 
occasion, and of which the vision, though 
perfect, was in a slight and partial degree 
distorted. 

“ The upper dress of this personage re- 
sembled that of his companion in shape, 
being a long monastic mantle, but the ¢d- 
lour being scarlet, showed that he did not 
belong to any of the four regular orders of 
monks. On the right shoulder of the man- 
tle there was cut, in white cloth, a cross 
of a peculiar form. This upper robe con- 
sealed what at first view seemed rather in- 
consistent with its form, a shirt, namely, 
of linked mail, with sleeves and gloves of 





shield, broad enough at the top to protect 
'the breast, and from thence diminishing to 


a point. It was covered with a scarlet) 
cloth, which prevented the device from 





being seen. 
“ These two squires were followed by 
two attendants, whose dark visages, white 


Rowena, on the right hand of the master 
of the feast, and her train of damsels— 
The retainers of the household occupy 


| their places at the same table, but of course 
below the salt ;” while around the hearth, 


at the nether extremity of the hall, are as- 


“ sembled some poorer way-farers, not ad- 
turbans, and the oriental form of their gar- | 


mitted even to that measure of honour. 








ments, showed Rene eranina st mane Among these is an aged Jew, and appa- 
distant eastern country. The whole ap- rently a very poor one, who, inthe sequel, 
pearance of this warrior and his retinue | tarns out to be a near kinsman to that cele. 
was wild and outlandish; the dress of bis | brated Jew of York, that had So many teeth 
squires was gorgeous, and his eastern at- || ‘pulled out of bin juve by King John; he 


the same, curiously plaited and interwoven,’ 


tendants wore silver collars round their | 
throats, and bracelets of the same metal 
upon their swarthy legs and arms, of which | 
the former were naked from the elbow, and 
the latter from mid-leg toankle. Silk and. 
embroidery distinguished their dresses, and | | 
marked the wealth and importance of their 
master ; forming, at the same time, 
striking contrast with the martial simpli-| 
city of his own attire. They were armed | 
with crooked sabres, having the hilt and, 
baldrick inlaid with gold, and matched | 
with Turkish daggers of yet more costly 











workmanship. Each of them bore at his! 





also is so far on his way to Ashby, there to 
seek his profit among the nomerous actors 
or attendants of the approaching festival. 
Another lonely guest wears the 

and cloak of a Palmer. Heis Ivanhoe, 
unknown and anregarded ifphe hall of his 
ancestors. At night, however, he is sent 


a | for by Rowena, whose questions 


the holy shrines the Palmer has visited 
betray the object on whom most of her 
imagination centre. The Palmer does nof 
reveal himseli—he too is on his way to the 
tournament, and hopes to have there some 
nobleropportunity of making himselfknown 





~» described such a scene was capable of con-. 
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to his mistress and his kindred. The sus- |j of his rights, by the too long captive mo- 
pected wealth of the Jew, in the meantime, || narch. 


has excited the curiosity of the fierce Tem- 


But although Rowena be the queen of 


Bois-Guilbert, and his Moslem slaves || the tourney, and acknowledged by all to 
received secret orders, in an oriental || be, both by station and beauty, worthy 
tongue, of which, ‘it ts well for Isaac, the || of her high place, there.is one present on 
Palmer has acquired some knowledge. The || whom many eyes look with warmer admi- 
Jew is informed of his,danger, and assisted | ration, and on whom the sympathies of the 
and accompanied.early in the morning in| reader are soon fixed with far intenser i- 


his escape by Ivanhoe, who takes Gurth 
also in his train. These three enter Ashby 
together, where the kindness and protection 
of the knight are repaid by the Jew’s offer 
to equip him with horse and arms for the || 
tourney. 

"The description of this tournament is by 
far the most elaborate—and certainly .one 
of the most exquisite pieces of writing to 
be found in the whole of these novels. It 
possesses all the truth and graphic precision 
of Froissart—all the splendour and beauty 
.of Ariosto—and some of its incidents are 
impregnated. with a spirit of power and 
- pathos, to which no one that. ever before 


ceiving any thing comparable. 
_. But the extent to which the present de- 
Seription is carried, must prevent us from 
‘quoting it entire—and it would be quite 
useless to quote a part of that which pro- 
duces its happiest effect only by reason of 
the skill with which things ianumerable are 
made to bear all upon one point. Prince 
John presides at the lists—wanton—luxu- 
ut still a prince 
and a Plantagenet. The lady, the queen of 
‘the day, is the beautiful Rowena—she owes 
eminence to the election of the victo- 
Lire atte. ante, being taken off 
faa tose of the jousting, exposes 
‘to her gaze and that of all that are present, | 
i. the pale and blood-stained features of young | 
Ivanhoe. ‘This champion has been suc- 
coast Ua te ele vonsbebs but at the 











terest. This is Rebecca, the beautiful 
Jewess, the daughter of old Isaac, whom 
Ivanhoe protected on his jouraey to Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche. 

“ Her form was exquisitely symmetrical, 
and was. shown to advantage. by a sort of 
Eastern dress, which she wore according 
to.the fashion of the females of her nation. 
Her turban of yellow silk suited well with 
the darkness of her complexion. ‘The bril- 
liancy of her eyes, the superb arch of her 
eyebrows, her well-formed aquiline nose, 
her teeth as white as pearl, and the profu- 
sion of her sable tresses, which, each ar- 
ranged in its own little spiral of twisted 
curls, fell down upon as much of a snow- 
white neck and bosom as a simarre of the 
richest Persian silk, exhibiting flowers in 
their natural colours embossed upon a pur- 
ple ground, permitted to be visible—all 
these constituted a combination of loveli- 
ness, which yielded not to the loveliest of; 
the maidens who surrounded her. It is 
true, that of the golden and pearl-studded 
clasps, which closed her vest from the 
throat to the waist, the three uppermost 
were left unfastened on account of the heat, 
which something enlarged the prospect to 
which we allude. A diamond necklace, 
with pendants of inestimable value, were 
by this means also made more conspicuots. 
The feather of an ostrich, fastened in her 
turban by an agraffe set with brilliants, was 
another distinction of the beautiful Jewess,.: 

scofied and sneered at by the proud dames 


conclusion of the day, there has been a|| who sat above her, but secretly envied by 
mingled onset, wherein, being opposed to |i those who affected to deride them,” 


overwhelming numbers, he must have been 






*a koight in black armour, 
flock on hiss ield, who ‘very singularly 
disa; op iately afterwards—thus || n 






leaving the and honours of the field 
to the Bosc seh son of Cedric, and the 
‘over of Rowena. This knight, as the 
reader soon begins to suspect, is no other 
than Richard himself ; and ‘henceforth 
the whole incidents of the tale are made 
tobear upon the approaching resumption 








The appearance and behaviour of Ivan- 


come, but for the timely assistance of || hoe, the protector of her father, makes an 
a fetter- || impression on this radiant creature not the 


less profound, that, even for this its begin- 

ing, her love is one ef hopelessness. Af- 
ter he toarney is over, she has the wound- 
ed Ivanhoe conveyed to the house where 
her father and she are lodged, in order that 
she may have an opportunity of exerting, 
in his behalf, that medical skill which was 


at this period well nigh confined to those of 


her nation, and of which she was already 


SSS 
celebrated, for possessing a far more than 
ordinary portion. Here she nurses him, 
| during the night, with a mysterious tender. 
ness, that makes her far more than his 
physician; and next day, when it is no. 
cessary that her father and she should 
return to York,’ she insists on taking him 
with them in a litter that his cure may not 
be left unfinished. They travel in company 
with Cedric the Saxon, who little suspects 
that his son is the sick man in the litter. 
Their journey lies through another part of 
the same mighty forest—the scene at this 
period of innumerable acts of violence ; 
and on their way, the party is surrounded 
bya set of bravos, clad like outlaws of the 
wood, who convey the whole of them te 
Torquillstone, an ancient Saxon castle, and 
in the possession of the Norman Baron 
Front-de-Boeuf. The appearance of the 
place to which they are carried, provokes a 
suspicion that their captors are not mere 
outlaws, stimulated by the ordinary desire 
of booty; nor is it long ere their suspicions 
are confirmed and darkened. The master 
of the band is no other than Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, the fierce Templar. His object 
is not booty—but the Jewess, Rebecca, 
whose charms have filled the whole of his 
passionate soul ever since he saw ker at the 
Slats of Ashby. But he is farnished with 
the means of seizing her by Fronte-de- 
Beeuf, who is anxious to get hold of Isaac 
of York, that he may deal with him, as 
the Normans of these days thought it right 
to deal with Jews. Cedric, the sharer of 
their perils, the father, and the daughter, 
are conveyed to separate prisons, there to 
await their separate dooms—while the 
wounded and helpless Ivanhoe, and the 
rest of those that attended them, are flung 
into dungeons, there to abide the issue of 
the troubles of their supposed superiors. 
With the different scenes that occur in this 
rcastle, during the day these captives spend 
there, the whole of the sé¢cond volume is 
filled—and it is in this part of the book 
perhaps, that the most striking delineation 
of the spirit of those tumultuous times is 
to be found. 





[To be continued.) 
Or 


Interested benefits are so common, that 
we need not be astonished if gratitude be 
rare. 
Take your tradesman’s receipt, although 
h you pay ready money. 
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—————_—— 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
Sequestered from the gay scenes of dis- 

sipation, and the watchful eye of a censo- 

rious world, I suffer my youthful imagina- 
tion to soar serenely in the airy walks of 
excursive fancy. The air is clear and tran- 
quil—a cloudless sky, scattered with re- 
splendent stars, most delightfully embel- 
lishes the azure dome. The goddess Cyn- 

‘thia, enrolled in a silver vest, diffuses her 

glittering rays upon the spangled surge, and 

‘all nature is hushed into a pleasing requiem, 

The imperfect semblance of day, caused 

by her borrowed light shining through the 

distant woods, inspires the mind with a 

placid melancholy. The gentle . zephyrs 

whisper through the rustling trees, the 
midnight damps infect the lucid air, and 
the noisy bark of the faithful mastiff assails 
the attentive ear.. With supreme delight, 

I contemplate the nobleness of the heavenly 

arch, reflected in the faithful mirror of the 

crystal pool. The shrill cries of the 
screechowl awake the most melancholy 

sensations, and the mouldering ruins of a 

stupendous tower, adds to the gloomy land- 

scape. This awful silence fills my. soul 
with noble and religious sentiments. At 
this solemn hour the ambitious student, en- 
joying the.sweets of retirement, uafol 

luxuriant pages of history, marks the dis- 
similarity of ages, admires the achievements 
of heroism, spurns the vile acts of treach- 
ery, and enriches his understanding with 
every source of knowledge that can delight 
the eve or morn of his fleeting existence. 

Now the poor, unfortunate, and miserable 

prostitute, estranged from the endearing 

caresses of parental affection, and disre- 
garded by the friends of modesty and virtue, 
wanders through the silent city to allure 
unwary youth by her fatal powers of delu- 
sion, and often causes a tear to flow from 
the eye of sensibility. Now the midnight 
revelier consumes the feathery hours of life, 
involved in the baneful scenes of dissipa- 
tion, and an alien to the soothing transports 
of conscious innocence. Now many @h 
amiable and virtuous female, who perhaps 
has sacrificed the sublime delights of pa- 
rental approbation, to gratify the volatile 
passion of youth, trims the almost expiring 
taper, and waits in torturing suspense for 
her beloved partner ; while he, callous 
to every. tender feeling of humanity, is 
squandering away the future prospects of 
an infant family at the destructive and 


ever detested gaming table. Now, under 
the silent mask of night, the unfeeling des- 
perado plunges the dagger into the breast 
of innocence, and the lurking thief disturbs 
the slumbers of peaceful families. Now 
many poor wretches in the fading eve of 
life, and enduring the pains of acute disease, 
anticipate the dawning day, in hope of re- 
ceiving the lenient balm of kind relief. 
Now ebon night has resumed her dreary 
throne, and casts her sable mantle over the 
lively face of nature; the sage philosopher 
with sweet pleasure delights to contemplate 
the beauties of the starry world, and trace 
the wonders of the milky way. Oh! how 
can senseless mortals forget that universal 
and visible wisdom which governs the world 
with so much splendour! Can there in- 
hale the vital air, a wretch so devoid of. 
common sense, as to profess the principles 
of Atheism, while he views the brilliant 
aspect of those, radiant globes which roll 
above the skies, and the variegated canopy 
of heaven? Reason recoils at the idea, 
and pity sheds a tear at frail humanity ! 
While the simple rustic tastes the sweets 


— 


On the passion of the soldiers, who doated 
on their commander, such a.report fell at 
once like a flash of lightning on a magazine 
of gunpowder. In a moment the whole 
regiment was under arms, and in rapid 
motion towards the town, burning for ven- 
geance. During this time, Washington had 
been liberally plied with cold water, acids, 
and volatiles ; and, happily for Mr. Payne 
and his party, was so far recovered as to 
get out and meet his enraged soldiers, who 
crowded around him with faces of honest 
joy to see him alive again. After thanking 
them for such an evidence of attachment to 
him, he assured them that he was not hurt 
in the least, and begged them by their love 
of him and of their duty, to return peacea- 
bly to their barracks. As for himself, he 
went to his roomygenerously chastising his 
passion, which had thus struck out a spark 
that had like to have thrown the whole 
town into a flame; and feeling himself 
jthe agressor of Mr. Payne, he resolved to 
make him the honourable reparation of 
asking his pardon. No sooner had he made 
, this heroic resolution, than recovering that 








of calm repose—while hoary age is buried 
in oblivion from the cares of the past day— 
while the miserable find a respite from their 





ing calm, I enjoy the refined delights | 
of contemplation, and view the silent scenes. 
of gloomy midnight. 
. EVERARD. 


> 


January 22, 1820. 
LL — ———ee__ 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


In 1754, he was stationed at Alexandria | 
with his regiment, the only one in the co- |, 
lony, and of which he was colonel. There | 
happened at that time to be an election in 
Alexandria for members of the assembly, 
and the ballot ran high between colonel 
George Fairfax and Mr. William Elzey. 
Washington was on the side of Fairfax, 
and a William Payne headed the friends of 
Elzey. In the course of the contest, Wash- | 
ington grew very warm, (for his passions 
naturally were terrible; though a wise 
regard to duty, i.e, honour and happiness, | 
soon reduced them to proper command) 
and unluckily said something to Mr. Payne, 
who, though but a cub in size, was a lion 
in heart, elevated his shelalah, and, at a 
blow, extended our hero on the ground. 
News was soon carried to the regiment that | 

















their colonel was murdered by the mob ! | 





to a ball that night, and behaved as plea- 


sorrow, and all nature is hushed into a_ 


: | 


| table. 


delicious gayety which ever accompanies 
goed purposes in a virtuous mind, he went 


santly as though nothing had happened. 
Early ext grorning he wrote a polite note 


|| of invitation to Mr. Payne, to meet him at 
the tavern. Payne took it for a challenge, 
| and repaired to the tavern, in full expecta- 


tion of smelling gunpowder. But what 

was his surprise on entering the chamber, 
|, to see, in lieu of a brace of pistols, a de- 
canter of wine and a pair of glasses on the 
Washington rose to meet him, and 
\ offering his hand with a smile, began— 
“« Mr. Payne, to err sometimes, is nature, 
to rectify error, is always glory; I believe 
I was wrong in the affair of yesterday: 
you have had, I think, some satisfaction, 
and if you deem that sufficient, here is my 
hand, let us be friends.” 

An act of such sublime virtue, producéd 
its proper effect on the mind of Mr, Payne, 
who, from that moment, became the most 
enthusiastic admirer and fgignd of Wash- 
ington, and, for his sake, ‘ready at any 
time to charge up to a battery of two-and- 
forty pounders. 

Would our youth but be persuaded to 
act in a style so correct and so heroical, 
our papers would no longer shock us with 
accounts of elegant young men murdering 
each other, ou false principles of honour; 
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and, by one desperate deed, amercing them- 
selves of all present pleasure, and of all 
future hope. Would they but. exert the 
Courage, the only true courage, to stamp 
into immediate silence the clamours of bru- 
tish passion, and to leap at the sacred call 
of duty, they might long live as good chil- 
dren, to-equal the hopes of their fond pa- 
rents; as good citizens, with their virtues 
to enrich their country; as good husbands, 
to bless the sex they were born to love and 
to protect; and, at length, like Washing- 
ton, attain to good old age, “ crowned with 
riches and with honours ?? 

“<A life how glorious? to his country dear, 

Her first in council, and her first in war. 

May his example all our sons inspire! 

And from their father’s history catch his fire.” 

INCREDIBLE PUNISHMENT. 


“ A great book is a great evil,” said an 
’ ancient writer—an axiom which an unfor- 
‘tunate Russian author felt to his cost.— 
Whilst I was. at Moscow,” says a plea- 
sant traveller, “a quarto volume was pub- 
lished in favour of the liberties of the 
people; a singular subject, when we con- 





In this work, the iniquitous venality of 
the ; functionaries, aad even the 


conduct of the sovereign, was scrutinized 
and censured with great freedom. Such a 
book, and in such a country, naturally 
attracted general notice, and the offender 
was taken into custody. After being tried 


_ tna very summary way, his production | 


was determined to be a libel, and the wri 
was condemned to eat his own words.— 


The singularity of such a sentence, induced | 


me to see it putintoexecution. A scaffold 


was erected in one of the most public || the pavillion is entirely under water, ex- 
streets of the: city; the imperial provost, || Cept at the top of the dome, which is left 
and sur-|| untouched, for the benefit of respiration. 
geons of the Czar attended ; the book was || Nothing is more charming than the agreea- 
separated from its binding, the margin cut || ble coolness of this delicious place, while | 
_and every leaf rolled up like a lottery || the extreme fervour of the sun, boils on 
t when taken out of the wheel at || the surface of the freshest fountains. 


The author was then served || seems rrr es 


the magistrates, the 







them ‘Igaf by leaf, by the provost, 


== 








i try palaces, a most singular pavillion. The 














who put them into his mouth, to the no/|| Johnson) is to see the shores of the Medi- 
small diversion of the spectators , he was||terranean. On those shores were the four 
obliged to swallow this unpalatable food, || great empires of the world; the Assyrian, |i¢ 
on pain of the knout, in Russia more dread- jj the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman. |{{ 
ful than death. - As soon as the medical | All our religion, almost all our law, almost 
gentlemen were of opinion that he had re-/| all our arts, almost all that sets us above 
ceived into his stomach, as much at the|| savages, has come to us from the shores 
time, as was consistent with his safety, the fl of the Mediterranean. , 


transgressor was sent back to prison, and 
the business resumed the two following 
days, after three very hearty, but unplea- 
sant meals, I am convinced, by occular 
proof, that every leaf of the book was 
actually swallowed.—London Paper. 


—S————O eee  —  _ ee ee 
CRYSTAL SUMMER HOUSE. 


Furetiere has given a description of a 
very curious crystal summer house, invent- 
ed for the king of Siam. The description 
was transmitted to him by a friend who has 
had the honour of a seat in it. 

The king of Siam has in one of his coun- 


tables, the chairs, the closets, &c. are all 
composed of crystal. The walls, the ceil- 
ing, and the floors, are formed of pieces of 
plate glass, of about an inch thick, and six 
feet square, so nicely united by a cement, 
which is as transparent as glass itself, that 
the most subtile water cannot penetrate. 
Thereis but onedoor, which shuts so elosely, 
that it is as impenetrable to the water as 
the rest of this singular building. A Chi- 
nese engineer has constructed .it thus, as a 
certain remedy against the insupportable 
heat of theclimate. This pavillion is twen- 


—S—————————======. 
ANECDOTES. 


Taking time by the Forelock.—The late 
Lord Nelson held promptitude of measures 
and exactness as to time, as most valuable 
qualities. Ona certain occasion he desired 
a tradesman to send off some articles for 
him, as soonas 6, A.M. On the man’s 
saying, “ Yes, my Lord, I will be on the 
spot myself by six o’clock,” his Lord. 
ship mildly touched him on the shoulder 
and with a very significant look, added, 
“ Mr. » @ quarter of an hour before, 
if you please.” The tradesman seemed 
astonished; but stammered out, “ Surely, 
my Lord, if you wish it; yes, a quarter 
before six ; yes, a quarter before, instead 
‘of six?” “ Right,” said his Lordship, © it 
is to that quarter before the time, that ] 
owe all the good I ever did.” 





oe 


The Retort Courteous.—Bishop Atter- 
bury happened to say, upon a certain bill, 
then in discussion in the House of Lords, 
that “ he had prophesied last winter this 
bill would be attempted in the present ses- 
sion; and-he was sorry to find that he had 
proved a true prophet.” My Lord Co- 
ningsby, who spoke after the Bishop, and 


ty-eight feet in length, and seventeen in always spoke in a passion, desired. the 


breadth ; it is placed in the midst of a great 
basin, paved and ornamented with marble 
of various colours. They fill this basin 
with water in about a quarter of an hour, 
and it is emptig as quickly. When you 
enter the pavillion, the door is immedi- 
ately closed, and cemented with mastick, 


house to remark, “ that one of the Right 
Reverend had set himself forth as a prophet ; 
but for his part, he did not know what 
prophet to liken him to, unless to that fu- 
rious prophet Balaam, who was reproved 
by his own ass.” The Bishop, in a reply, 
with great wit and calmness, exposed this 








to hinder the water from entering; it is 
then they open the sluices, and this great 
basin is soon filled with water, which is 
even suffered to overflow the land; so that 


The grand object of travelling, (said| 
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rude attack, concluding thus: “ since the 
noble Lord hath discovered in our manners 


| such a similitude, I am well content to be 


| 


compared to the prophet Balaam: but, my 
Lords, I-am at a loss how to make out the 
other part of the parallel! I am sure that 
I have been reproved by nobody but his 


| Lordship.” 


A parish minister once took occasion, in 
the pulpit, to describe the devotional and 
solemn effect of the organ, in public wor- 
ship, and to solicit a contribution from the 


ficongregation to procure one. On coming 


ut of church, a gentleman observed to a 
iend, “I will give nothing towards the 
organ ; I mean to present the table of 
commandments.” “I advise you,” replied 
the friend, “ to keep the commandments, and 
give something else to the church.” 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ aieniodihonme, 


TO HORTENTIUS. 


The harp was hushed—the gales of heaven 
Blew o’er its silent strings in vain, 
They answered not—the cloud was riven, 
Nor echoed e'en the notes of pain. 
A storm too rude had swept the lyre, 
-Rending its fragile strings apart, 
And faint and feeble glow'd the fire 


But though the harp neglected laid, 
Like flowers upon a lonely wild, 

Where never mortal step hath stray'd— 
Where never mortal eye hath smil’d. 

Yet deem not it was lov'd the less, 
Although ‘twas thrown forsaken by ; 

Nor think it lost the power to bless 
The breast which oft hath known the sigh. 


No such the soul-affecting power, 


The heavenly muse first gave the lyre, 
It's sound could calm the stormy hour, 
And lull the rage of wild desire— 
Could charm the dolphins of the deep— 
Relieve the tortur’d shades of hell, 
And force its sullen powers to weep 
For him* who touch’d the strings so well. 


. Which once bad warm’d the youthful = 


And though long years have roll’d along 
Since music left her native sphere, 
To dwell on earth—the voice of song 
Hath ever been and shall be dear. 
Yes, ever in the march of time, 
Shall music blow her trumpet loud, 
Until creation’s range sublime, 
Is mantled in oblivion's shroud. 
FLORIO. 
Claverack, Jan. 1820. 


—— “ 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Fond man !—but mark yon imag’d tomb, 
That rears its marble frontlet high— 
Enclos’d within its murky gloom, 
The mould’ring bones of heroes lie :— 
Where now’s that eye with courage lit, 
That flash'd on foes its lightning glance ; 
But when was o'er the passing fit, 
Where love his summer frolic danc’d ? 


Where is that voice, whose magic spell 
Could cheer the lagging of the fight— 
Could make the soldier's bosom swell, 
And nerve the patriot’s soul with might ? 
Where is that arm—that stalwart arm, 
On battle field that hurl'd the brand— 
That wav'd its banner-flag—a charm— 
A star of vict'ry to his band ? 


Where is that form—that manly form— 
The palace of a nobler soul! 
That rode, like angel, on the storm, 


ey. While death-clouds round him darkly roll'd? 


Where is that heart, whose heav’n caught spark t 
Kindled at glory’s spell-lit name— 
That soar'd triumphant as the lark, 

Yet own'd at times love’s softer flame ? 


Forever gone !—the sun's first glow, 

When morn has chas'd away night's gloom, 
With golden flowers decks the brow 

Of yonder proud and crested tomb ! 
Yet it cannot the mists dispel, 


Or light with life the dust that dwells, 
Where hope has never shed its ray ! 


And twine with laurel wreaths their name ? 

What though their deeds the minstrel laud, 
And crown them with eternal fame ? 

That cannot sooth their dull cold ear, 
Or animate their pulseless breast ; 

Nor rouse them from their death-crown’d bier, 
Or break their dreamless, wakeless rest. 


CASTALIO. 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


A THOUGHT. 


Ah! what is mortal happiness ? I ween 
The ephemeral splendour of a summer day ! 
The snow-drop glitt’ring in the morning sheen ; 
The insects sporting in the solar ray : 
Anon, death’s wint’ry blast sweeps all away. 
The flowerlate blossoming in the smiles of heav'n, 
Now wither’d, blighted, sinking to decay ; 
The blasted oak, by secret lightning riven, 
Frail man’s precarious state, and fearful enddis- 
play. 
MATILDA. 


oss 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MISS M— R—— 
On her birth day. 


Now, when atlength, on times swift moving wing, 
Another year has quietly flown away ; 

What, does the grateful muse prepare to bring, 
A votive oif’ring on this festal day ? 


What new, what lovely thought can she afford, 
To draw from thee one sweet, approving smile? 

What splendid mine of fancy, unexplor’d, 
Will yield a jewel to reward her toil ? 


| Alas! sad fears oppress my drooping muse, 

| And chilling doubts on every side combine ; 

Sad fears.and doubts, that she can ne’er produce, 
A verse that’s suited to such worth as thine. 








But thoughf'tis rude,and though my words are few, 


That death has wove around his prey; | | 


What though their triumphs swell abroad, | 


May no corroding care thy mind perplex ; 
Serene and happy, glide thy life away: 
No anxious thoughts e’er intervene to vex, 
Or change the peaceful tenor of thy day. 


And that thou may’st remain with peace of mind 
Through each revolving year supremely blest, 
Nor in life’s path one thorn of sorrow find ; 
By fortane favour'd, and by health carest. 
TREBOR. 
=== 
TO SELIM. 


Oh! son of song, why sleeps thy lyre, 
Why hush’d is each harmonious string © 
Oh rouse thee! press the dulcet wire 
Of love, of hope, or sorrow sing. 
Why wilt thou silent thus remain, 
While other bards thy laurels steal. 
Oh rouse thee! tune thy lyre again, 
Teach them to sing, and w to feel. 


* IDA 
From “ Ivanhoe,” the new Novel, by the author of 
Waverly. 


HEBREW SONG, 
BY REBECCA, THE JEWESS. 


When Israel, of the Lord belov'd, 
Out from the land of bondage came. 
Her father’s God before ber mov'd, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame 
By day, along the astonish'd land, 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night, Arabia's crimson‘d sands 
Return’d the fiery column's giow 


There rose the choral bymn of praise, 
Ana trump and timbrel answer'd kees. 
And Zion's daughters pour'd their lays, 
With priests’ and warriors’ voice betwees 
No portents now our foes amaze ; 
Forsaken Israel wanders lone, 
Our fathers would not know thy ways, 
And thou hast left them to their own. 


But present still, though now unseen ! 
When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of thee a cloudy screen, 
To temper the deceitful ray. 
And, oh! where stoops on Judah's path, 
In shade‘and storm, the frequent nighy 
Be thou long-suff’ring, slow to wrath, 
A burning and a shining light! 
Our harps we left by Babel’s streams, 
The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn: 
No censor roand our altar beams ; 
And mute are timbrel, tramp, and horn: 
But thou hast said, the blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, a humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice. 


—_—— 








L hope for pardon whilst I offer here, 
What sure in this assembling world is new— 
; The fervent wishes of a friend sincere. 


“And these, fair maid, believe, though every hour, 
My ardent, and my only prayers will be, 
That heav’n,with ever bount’ous hand may show'r 





~ Orphevs, 


Increase of virtue, andef charms for thee. 


Said Celia toa reverend Deau, 
What reason can be given, 
Since marriage is a holy thing, 
That they have none in heaven. 
They have, says he, no women there ; 
She quick retarns the jest ; 
Women there are, but I’m afrajé 
They cantot findapridt. > 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1820. 





. REMOVAL. 


The Office of the Lapres’ Literary Casivet, 
‘ts removed to 285 Broadway. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A multitude of communications are on band, 
which shall receive due attention. 


— So 


We have just received, from England, La Belle 
Assemblée for November ; New Monthly Magazine, 
for December ; Repository of Arts, Literature, and 
Fashions, for December ; and the European Ma- 
gazine, for November : from which we shall make 
copious extracts, in our next, and several succged- 


THE MELODIST. 


The Melodist, No. 1, is at length published, 
and will be followed by a weekly succession of 
numbers, until the work is completed. For sale 
at this office. 

Hard times.—Castimere shawls, are selling at 
auction, in this ¢ity, as high as three hundred and 


—_ The sum of $604 78, was collected at Portland, 


on ‘the 13th inst. for the relief of the suf- 
an Sony, th th nt fr he ee othe ea 


Savings Bank —The receipts on Monday, . the 
14th, and on Saturday, the 19th inst. amounted to 
$4,164. The number of deposits was 99, of which 
46 were renewals. 


Apprentices’ Library —Thisexeellent Institution 
in Boston, comprises one thousand volumes of 
books, on the mechanic arts, history, travels, 
voyages, and moral and religious works, which 
are loaned, gratis, to apprentices. The library 
appears to have been formed from donations of 
books, which have been most liberally bestowed. 
Those worthy men who have accomplished its 
foundation, will have the consolation of effecting 
that which is above all praise—of planting the 
seeds of , during the spring of life, in 
a soil congenial to its reception, and which might 
otherwise be over-run with noxious plants. As 
one, among many other instances, of the good 
opinion, which is entertained of this Institution, 
we record the following letter of approbation 
from the venerable sage of Quincy :— 


Morrezitro, Feb. 8, 1820. 

Sir—As I have all my life professedto be a very 
sincere friend to the promotion of knowledge, 
and a free circulation of it, through every vein 
and artery of the body pelitie—in opposition to 
all the well-born, well-bred, and well-dressed few, 
in every age and country, who have taught an 
opposite doctrine ; I cannot but applaud: the 


a Library for the use of Mechanics and their Ap- 
prentices; and & thank the Selectmen for the 
facilities they have granted to the Institution. ! 
will endeavour to look ap a volume—at least I 
hope to send you a Lexicon Technicum—not as 
a work of great value at the present age, but as 
the Acorn from which so many spreading Oaks 
have sprung. The English pretend, and for what 
I know, truly, that this was the first essay of the 


‘|| kind in Europe, afterwards enlarged and made 


much more useful by Chamber's Dictionary, then 
emulated by the literati of Franee in their Ency- 
clopedia—since greatly improved by Dr. Rees— 
and since somewhat enlarged by one or two 
editions in America, and now scattered all over 
the world. 2 

Iam requested to address this letter to your 
office, and am, sir, with due respect, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

JOHN ADAMS. 
Benjamin Russell, Esq. 


Let this city imitate the example. We presume 


| a large and select library might be raised by the 


donations of our citizens. —Col. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The City Inspector reports the death of 60 per- 
sons, during the week, ending on Saturday, the 
19th inst. viz. 16 men, 14women, 16 boys, and 
14 girls—Of whom 13 were of or under the age of 
1 year ; 6 between 1 and 2 ; 4 between 2 and 5; 
2 between Sand 10; 4 between 10 and20; 5 be- 





-_— 





tween 20 and 30; 7 between 30 and 40; 7 be- 
tween 40 and 50; 6 between 50 and 60; 3 between 
60 and 70; 1 between 70 and 80; and 2 between 
80 and 90. 

GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 
—————————————————— 3 
MARRIED, 

On Monday evening, the 14th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Whelpley, Mr: Samuel Cox, to Miss Mary 
Brown. 

Same evening, by the Rev. C. F. Frey, Mr. 
John Little, to Miss Angel Laird. _ » 

On Tuesday evening, the 15th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Feltus, Mr. Charles F. Bishop, to Miss Adelia 
Larkin, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 17th inst. by the 
Rey. Cornelius P. Wyckoff, Mr. Stephen Meely, 
to Mrs. Mary Ann ‘Stavart ; and Mr. Juhn Gray, 
to Miss Dickinson, all of this city. 

On y evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Clelland, Capt. Stephen Smith, of Rochelle, 
to Miss Margaret Mitchell, daughter of the late 
Mr. George Mitchell, of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Jonathan 
Van Velger, Jackson Coleman, to Miss Sarah 
Searl, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 16th inst. at Hal- 
lett’s Cove, (L. 1.) by the Rev. Mr. Kuypers, Mr. 
William L. Riker, to Miss Catherine Brinkerhoff, 
both of that place. . 

At Newark, on Tuesday evening, the 15th inst. 











cern Dey, Esq. of this city, to Miss Harriette 


Wesign of the good people at Boston, for raising || Richards, of the former place. 


Caroline Richards, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 


z 
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DIED, 


On Tuesdaygthe 15th inst. Mr. Roby Hill, » 
native of England, agef45 years. 

On Thursday, the 17th inst. Mrs. Eleanor Cham- 
bers, aged 83 years. 

Same day, Capt. Charles Goodrich, in the 63q 
year of hisage, formerly of Newburyport, Mass 

Same day, after a short and painful illness, 
William C. Thorne, aged 56 years. 

At Paultney, Vt. on the morning of the 9h 
inst. universally lamented, after a distressing 
sickness of one year, Mrs. Sarah B. wife of Danie! 
Mallary, jr. Esq. aged 28 years. In the early 
death of Mrs. Mallary, society mourns the loss 
of one of its brightest ornaments; her warm 
heart, plain sincerity, and universal benevolence 
secured her the love of all. Although situated in 
the midst of a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ance, and surrounded by all that could make life 
desirable, she looked forward with calm compo- 
sure to that hour when she must bid her weeping 


| friends farewell for ever, and exchange the fleet- 


ing scenes of this life for the more substantial 
joys of the heavenly world. Her funeral was 
attended the Sunday following her death, by a 


large concourse of people from that and the ad- 


jacent towns, who, by their unusual solemnity, 
evinced their highest respect for the virtues of 
their departed friend. 

In Buxton, Mass. Mrs. Elizabeth Merrill, aged 
93, wife of Capt. Samuel Merrill, who is now in 
the 92d year of his age. They lived together in 
the marriage state 72 years—and no less than 271 
have descended from them, of whom 223 are 
now living, viz. 7 children, 62 grand-children, 
}62 great-grand-children, and 2 of the fifth gene- 
ration. 

In Smithfield, (R.1.) on the 13th inst. the hon. 
Peleg Arnold, aged 68. He was a delegate from 
that state in the old Congress; had been frequently 
elected a member of the general assembly from 
Smithfield, and for many years sustained the 
offiee of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Rhode-Island. 


—— OOOO 
AGENTS FOR THE CABINET. 


New-York. Albany—D. K. Vay Vecurex, Book: 
seller, State-st. ; Schenectady—Jacoz Tuurs- 
ron, Esq. P. M.; Ithaca—Exsenezer Mack; 
Auburn—Ricnaep OvipHant; Blooming- Grove 
—Epwarp W. Brewster ; Poughkeepsie—Ja- 
cop Van Ness, P.M.; Yonkers—Post Master. 

Massachusetts. Boston—James M‘Knicut, No. 2 
Franklin-Avenue, Court-street. 


Rhode-Tsland. Providence-—-Danret 8. Law- 


RENCE. . 
Connecticut. New-Haven—W. H. Jones, Esq. 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia—Hruan How et, 


at the Bookstore of S. Potter & Co. 56 Chest- 

nut-street; Gettysburgh—Grorer Wetcu, Esq. 
Virginia. Norfolk—F rawcis C. Fontain; Abing- 

don—Joun M‘Letxax, Esq. P. M. 
North-Carolina. Raleigh—Joun Justis. 
Georgia. Sparte—Heyry Rogers, Esq. P. M. 
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